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EDITOR'S MISCELLANY 
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Extracts from an address by Dr. Koswell Park to the nurses of 
the Buffalo General Hospital : 

" The most successful physicians are those who have the best busi- 
ness habits; let this be said also of yourselves. You no more want to 
work, as you have to, for those who are able to pay but won't than we do. 
A physician or a nurse who gives time and services to the poor without 
thought of return shows a trait of true nobility, but he or she who per- 
mits himself or herself to be swindled by a designing patient shows a 
lack of sagacity or business prudence which is lamentable. When, there- 
fore, you have a pay patient, work upon a business basis; let there be 
no uncertainty as to the time when your services, and consequently your 
pay, commence; let the rate per day or week be definitely arranged; if 
you are to serve with others, let each one's duty be clearly defined; if 
travelling expenses are to be paid, have it understood who is to pay 
them. When preliminaries are thus arranged upon an honorable and 
satisfactory basis you leave the household with regret, having won the 
esteem of the family. 

"Many trying questions, difficult or impossible to answer, will be 
given you. Some will tax your ability, some will for the time being 
destroy your composure, and some will provoke more than a smile. You 
will be asked, for example, whether Dr. A. is not a great deal better 
for children than Dr. B. ; whether Dr. C. 'always talks' that way to 
everybody; whether Dr. D. ever had another case just like this one, or 
if it is really true that Dr. E. is smoking too much. You will be ex- 
pected to state why it was that Mrs. K. couldn't get on with that last 
nurse she had; why Mrs. L. didn't change doctors before her second 
child was taken so sick; whether it is really true that they experiment 
on patients at the hospitals; whether it will prevent hydrophobia if the 
dog that bit the little boy be killed right away before the boy shows any 
symptoms; whether a horsehair left in the water really does become a 
snake. All these and many other equally irrational or nonsensical ques- 
tions will be put to you in serious earnestness by people who ought to 
know better than to ask them, and you will be expected to answer in 
good faith or weaken the questioner's confidence in your ability. If 
there be anyone who sees more of the foolish and unreasoning side of 
human nature than a doctor, it is a nurse. If I seem to draw many 
parallels between your work or observations and ours, it is simply be- 
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cause our pathways lie side by side and because I talk to you of what 
I have seen and heard. 

" Unpleasant and disconcerting as such idle talk may be, it must 
find its compensation in the many warm friends you make, in the many 
kind words you shall hear, and in the many glimpses into warm and 
generous human natures which such opportunities as yours afford. 

" I have endeavored to remind you of what has been accomplished 
by your sex, and here venture to hope that if chance or fate should ever 
place any of you in similar positions you may so acquit yourselves that 
the world shall be as proud of you as we shall. Opportunities of such 
magnitude are offered to very few in any walk of life ; ten times equipped 
for ordinary work is the man or woman who rises equal to occasions of 
such grandeur. Not twenty in a thousand can thus demonstrate their 
superiority. May you all be enrolled among the twenty. 



Extracts from an address of Dr. C. C. Kinehart to the graduating 
class of the Homoeopathic Hospital, Pittsburg: 

" To-night you enter upon your world-work, for which your course 
in the hospital has been the preparation. 

" Do not be satisfied with anything short of being the best you can. 
Emerson says, ' Hitch your wagon to a star.' Fix your mind on what 
the perfect nurse should be, and make every endeavor to become as near 
that ideal as possible. 

"Eemember that 'whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.' Be dutiful, tactful, patient, observing, and conscientious in per- 
forming every duty devolving upon you." 

" Do not be discouraged by the ungratefulness of patients. Grati- 
tude rapidly diminishes as the patient approaches recovery in many 
cases. 

" Eemember that as much or more depends upon you as upon 
the physician, and your fidelity, patience, and endurance may win the 
day in your battle against disease. 

"Keep up with the times, treasuring up everything of value to 
you in your profession to be intelligently used when occasion demands. 
'In an art preservative of human life ignorance is not a fault, it is a 
crime/ 

"That you should receive a proper recompense for your labor is 
right and proper, but this should not be the whole or even the major 
idea involved. One should have a much higher motive in a calling such 
as this that you have chosen. 
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" It is true that ' The laborer is worthy of his hire/ but there are 
some professions that should be above the sordid recompense of labor. 
Money cannot pay for the labor of love. 

"In the ministry of the Gospel we should be loath to think any 
man had entered it for position or simply as a means of making a living. 
To carry the Gospel message means more than a monetary recompense. 
It is a calling. 

"When we enter the field of medicine there is something much 
greater than the dollar that may become ours as a result of our labor. 
It is a calling. When you became nurses had you no higher thought 
than that it was a means of making a living you have wasted precious 
time, you are unfitted for your chosen career. It is a calling. 

" The blessed opportunities for doing good that will come to each 
one of you, if properly used, will make you a blessing to the world and 
a benison in the sickroom. To this end you should cultivate all the 
womanly graces, kindliness, gentleness, humanity, tenderness, tactful- 
ness, and, above all, Christian character." 

" Through all the ages those who have been led by the Spirit of God 
have been inspired to do merciful works, the most merciful of which 
is to kindly care for those unable to care for themselves. For this pur- 
pose hospitals are established, physicians are called, and nurses provided. 

"When dread-visaged war between nations has been proclaimed, 
and preparations for carnage and destruction are under way, with equal 
readiness the Angel of Mercy unfolds her wings, Eed Cross Commissions 
send their physicians and nurses to the field of battle, that their gentle 
ministrations may win back the vital spark to friend and foe alike. 
Think you it is the pay attached to the position that causes these gentle 
women to endure the hardships and witness the suffering incident to the 
battlefield? 

"The zeal displayed, the tenderness manifested, the privations en- 
dured, the constant, unwearied labor performed, the long days and sleep- 
less nights passed in the service of the wounded and dying, are sufficient 
answer." 



An Appreciation. — Strange, that with all the credit given to 
humanity for helpful deeds and helpful lives, so little is ever said in the 
public press in praise of that unique gift of modern Christian civiliza- 
tion, the trained nurse. She is a distinct product of the very best fruit- 
age of all that is noblest and best in the efforts of Christianity to care 
for man in his most serious needs. For her work she is trained and pre- 
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pared according to the truest scientific laws. Originally selected because 
of taste, temperament, physical and mental aptitude, she receives not 
only the finest instruction that the best professors can impart, but a 
practical hospital training that qualifies her to handle intelligently and 
tactfully the great variety of cases committed to her care. Sometimes 
one proves a failure, but she is weeded out or dropped by a subtle law 
of natural selection. Those who stand all the required tests and inde- 
pendently take up their chosen life profession are some of the noblest 
specimens of consecrated skilled womanhood that God ever gave to bless 
the human race. Neat and attractive in appearance and manner, firm 
yet gentle, they take hold of their work from their first appearance in 
the sickroom in a manner that inspires the most absolute confidence on 
the part of the patient. If he be a man, with a man's natural shrinking 
from being cared for so entirely by a woman and a stranger, it all dis- 
appears in the absolute restfulness of having everything done so per- 
fectly. The quiet modesty and sweet womanliness of her behavior bring 
a sense of perfect contentment most favorable to recovery. Should any 
sudden change for the worse occur, she gives no evidence of the fact, 
but promptly uses those remedies which she always has at hand for such 
emergencies. She is never taken by surprise, never loses her presence 
of mind; says little, but that little always cheerfully and encouragingly. 
Her vigilance is seemingly constant, her resources unfailing. She never 
asks you what you want, but manages to bring just the right thing at 
the right time. She is a treasure whose value has no mere pecuniary 
compensation. She is a benediction. And yet some of us were utterly 
ignorant of her existence until some unlooked-for sickness placed us at 
her mercy. Have we described an impossible ideal ? Nay, only quietly 
pictured a beautiful reality, for which no words of gratitude can ever 
convey an adequate expression. — Rev. William Bryant in the Michigan 
Presbyterian. 



The Quack Nursing Peess. — Reprinted from the British Journal 
of Nursing of September 16 : 
" To the Editor of the ' British Journal of Nursing.' 

"Dear Madam: As a retired matron, with plenty of time on 
hand, I have during the past year spent much time in studying the 
nursing press, and I have been immensely impressed with the fact that 
all the journals for nurses controlled and, in the majority of instances, 
edited by themselves are wonderfully staunch to the progressive party 
and most harmonious in tone, whereas every so-called nursing paper — 
founded as a commercial speculation and edited by lay persons — is 
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evidently opposed to cooperation among nurses on a sound, self-govern- 
ing basis, and most timorous in handling nursing politics. For instance, 
in England we have the Bkitish Journal of Nursing, The Nurses' 
Journal, the Queen's Nurses' Magazine, and the organs of the following 
leagues: Bart's, Southampton, Leicester, Chelsea, Parish of Notting- 
ham, Kingston Infirmary, and St. John's House, all edited by trained 
nurses, all solid for higher education and State registration of nurses. 
On the other hand, we have the organs of Sir Henry Burdett, Messrs. 
Macmillan, and the Midwives' Institute, with non-professional control, 
all either bitterly opposed to self-government for nurses, or oblivious to 
their best interests, by omitting to support their just professional aspira- 
tions, and two of these journals actually gave what little influence they 
possess to Sir Henry Burdett's scheme for the subjugation of the nursing 
profession on what he called the ' Rothschild platform,' but to which 
unscrupulous transaction the Editor of The American Journal of 
Nursing gives its right name of 'a plot,' in referring to his recent 
'attempt to create an arbitrary body of control for the nursing pro- 
fession under the cegis of the Board of Trade' — a 'strange proceeding, 
which was carried on absolutely without the knowledge of the organized 
nurses of Great Britain, in such secrecy that it might almost be said 
to have resembled a plot.' 

"In America we see the same result. All the journals edited by 
nurses are staunch to the best interests of nurses, those which are in the 
hands of non-professional persons quite the reverse. Surely, common- 
sense and a sense of self-preservation teaches us a sound lesson in these 
uncontrovertible facts. Why should we make money for Sir Henry 
Burdett and ,his emulators in quack nursing journalism ? Personally it 
appears to me a most suicidal policy. The medical profession might 
as well spend its money and influence in helping publishers and news- 
papers proprietors to run papers for medical men in opposition to their 
professionally staffed press, and thus create a quack medical press, to 
oppose their best interests upon every possible occasion. This matter 
of the quack nursing press might very well receive some notice from the 
Matrons' Council. Why should it not be discussed at one of our con- 
ference meetings ; the discussion would be lively, especially if Sir Henry 
Burdett and Messrs. Macmillan were invited to reply. 
" Yours truly, 

"A Member of the Matrons' Council. 

" [We think this an excellent suggestion. A stirring discussion 
would certainly be insured, to say nothing of 'wigs on the Green.' — 
Ed. British Journal of Nursing.]" 
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The " Theee K's" vs. Fads and Frills. — Concluding his articles 
in the The Delineator on the public schools, Dr. Maxwell, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, New York City, has these interesting remarks : 

" The public schools are doing what they can to enable the children 
to become better home-makers and greater home-lovers, to be stronger 
in body and more ready in application of mind to problems both of the 
hand and head, and to discover in themselves new aptitudes and gain 
new modes of self-expression without which, for want of verbal skill, 
they would be forever dumb. On the other hand, ' book-learning' is not 
neglected, and as much time is given to the so-called ' essential' branches 
as the child can utilize with profit. Moreover, this instruction in Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, geography, and history, and, in certain of the upper- 
grade schools, in German or French, is so interspersed with manual and 
physical training that the child does not suffer from the strain of atten- 
tion too long continued in one direction. To these so-called essentials 
by far the greater part of the school day is devoted. In no class is less 
than 69.5 per cent, given to regular studies, while in five years of the 
course from 80.8 to 83.5 per cent, is allotted in this way. In the other 
two years 77.1 and 78.2 are the percentages. In the remaining per- 
centages of the school-week, from 16.5 to 30.5, is done all the work in 
the special branches and physical training. The use of books and read- 
ing receive their due attention through text-books or through the class 
libraries, which in six months reported a circulation of two million six 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty-nine from 
their shelf list of four hundred and fifty thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two volumes. On the other hand, manual and physical training 
also receive attention in the vacation schools and playgrounds, which, 
using millions of dollars' worth of city property which otherwise would 
be wastefully idle, last summer brought happiness to an aggregate at- 
tendance of nearly four million. 



A Broadening of Work. — The Visiting Nurse Association of 
Chicago has supplied a nurse to direct the work of earing for sick babies 
at the fresh-air station located on the grounds of the Northwestern 
University Settlement, which is located in a very congested section of the 
city. Babies have been cared for and the mothers taught how to properly 
bathe and feed their children. 

The visiting nurses have also had charge of the tuberculosis camp 
at Glencoe, established by the Gads Hill Settlement and turned over to 
Miss Fulmer to manage. Miss Fulmer gives an interesting account of 
the summer's work in Go-Operation for September 30. 



